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FOREWORD AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

This first regional conference on the special aspects of vocational 
counseling of girls and women had its origin in the Report of the 
President’s Commission on the Status of Women, A/fnsfiGWfi "WotMiU- 
This Commission, which was concerned with one central problem, 
that of enabling women to realize their fullest contribution to our 
society, made one of its major recommendations in the field of 
guidance and counseling: 

In a democracy offering broad and everchanging choices, 
where ultimate decisions are made by individuals, skilled 
counseling is an essential part of education. Public and pri- 
vate agencies should join in strengthening counseling re- 
sources. States and school districts should raise their stand- 
ards for State employment service counselors and school 
guidance counselors. Institutions offering counseling educa- 
tion should provide both course content and ample supervised 
experience in the counseling of females as well as males, adults 
as well as adolescents. 

Following the acceptance of the Report, the Women’s Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Labor sought the cooperation of the Office of 
Education of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
on a program of implementation of this recommendation. The re- 
sponse of the Office of Education was both prompt and warm. The 
first st*ap was a jointly sponsored consultation in July 1964 with six 
State school directors of guidance and counseling. These guidance 
directors strongly recommended the holding of regional pilot in- 
ferences on new approaches to counseling girls and women, in light 
of the increased participation of women in the labor force and the 
tendency of young women to regard employment as merely a stopgap 
between school and marriage. 

They described the functions of such a regional conference as: 

To state the ehoHleTvge: To develop more realistic vocational 
counseling for girls — Whelping girls to understand and accept 
their dual role as homemakers and workers. 
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To keep school counselc^sAPp' to date* on employment oppor- 
tunities for women and changes in the labor market. 

To develop leadership to carry forward State conferences. 

The consultation further recommended that the report of such a 
regional conference “should be written in such a form that it can be 
used as a working tool for the State conferences.” That directive 
has determined the format of this Report of the first pilot conference 
on new approaches to counseling girls in the 1960’s. We have let our 
skeleton show, so that other regional groups and State groups may 
have a suggested format for such conferences. 

With the financial support of the Office of Manpower, Automation 
and Training, the first regional pilot conference was held at the 
Center for Continuing Education, University of Chicago, on Febru- 
ary 26 and 27, 1965. Invited to the Conference were delegates from 
seven States: Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kentuchy, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, and Wisconsin. This “core” of the conference was to include 
from each of the States, the State school director of guidance and 
counseling; eight school counselors, selected from various types of 
communities; four State employment service counselors; two coun- 
selor-educators from each State university. (Because of severe bliz- 
zard conditions, not all of the State representatives were able to 
attend the conference.) 

In addition, the chairmen of the Governors’ Commissions on the 
Status of Women in the five States which had such commissions were 
invited. Representatives of such professional societies as the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association and the American Personnel and Gruidance 
Association attended the conference. Women’s organizations and 
national youth-serving agencies, including the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Girl Scouts, PTA’s, YWCA, and 4r-H Clubs, were 
represented by officials of their organizations. In addition, delegates 
from the Office of Manpower, Automation and Training; Bureau of 
Employment Security; Bureau of Labor Statistics; and Women’s 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor and the Office of Education 
of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare partici- 
pated in the conference. 

In presenting this Report the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Office of Education of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare acknowledge with special apprecia- 
tion the contribution of the Office of Manpower, Automation and 
Training in providing not only the funding necessary for the confer- 
ence, but also steady, continuing interest and insight. A special debt 
of gratitude is due our speaker. Dr. Esther M. Westervelt, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
generously contributed her services. To State directors of guidance 
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who served as chairmen -of the workshop groups, as well as the 
recorders of these workshops who so promptly prepared excellent- 
reports, special thanks are due. We also acknowledge the special 
service rendered by Dr. Bettina Weary of the Office of Education who 
served as chairman of the conference and Miss Bose Terlin, of the 
Women’s Bureau, who served as its administrative officer. 

Finally, and in a special way, we acknowledge the contribution of 
Dr. Gladys Murphy who has prepared this conference Eeport. Dr. 
Murphy, Professor of Education, Siena College, Eoudonville, N.Y., 
has, since the Conference took.place, become the first woman Director 
of the Graduate Division of Siena College— and probably the only 
>yoman in the country to head the graduate division of a men’s college. 

It is our hope that this Report of the first pilot conference on the 
special aspects of counseling girls and women will give stimulus to 
many such conferences at the regional. State, and local levels. The 
changes that are taking place in the lives of women, their relationship 
to the labor force, and the great need in our T^ation for the full utili- 
zation of both manpower and womanpower, all dictate the nwessity 
for wise and sound vocational counseling related to the special life 
pattern of girls and women. 



Mary Dublin Keyserling 
Dvrector^ Women^s Bweau 



Frank L. Sievers 
Dvreotor^ Guida/Me ct/nd OownselAng 
PTogva/m Bvcerwh^ of EduoaMon 
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OPENING SESSION 

Introduction and Welcoming Remarks 

The meetings of the conference were chairecl by Dr. Bettina Weary, 

Specialist, Occupational and Career Guidance Section, Office of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Before 
introducing Dr. Camp who gave the welcoming address, she aoknowl- 
eged with gratitude the grant from the Office of Manpow^^r, Automa- 
tion and Training that made the conference possible. 

In welcoming the group. Dr. Camp* traded the development of 
the project and the cooperative efforts involved in its planning on 
the part ol three Federal agencies: Office of Manpower, Automation 
and Training and the Women’s Bureau of the D.S. Department of 

Labor ; and the Office of Education of the U.S. Department of Health, 3 

Education, and Welfare. His presentation regarding the coui^eling 
of girls reflected instances of the wide divergence of feeling, attitudes, 
customs, and traditions involved in any discussion regarding the role 
of women in society. His examples were chosen to offer evidence of 
contrasting attitudes and beliefs, the inconsistences of practice, and 
the complexity of the problem. 

He spoke of the barriers encountered by women seeking certain 
kinds of jobs, barriers created not only by men but often by women 
^themselves. He mentioned some of these new research which is dis- 
proving many of the commonly held cliches, and spoke of the variety 
of roles that are available to women. He made a strong plea that 
those responsible for counseling girls examine current beliefs and 
attitudes, help promote among girls the idea that it is better to he 
or do than to have^ and help make others aware of the need for 
• recognition of changing life patterns. 

Dr. Weary then introduced the principal speakers, of the 
Conference: Mrs. Mary Dublin Keyserling and Dr. Esther Westervelt. 

\Dr. Dolph Camp, Chief, Occupational and Career Guidance Section, Ofllce of Education, 

TJ.s\ Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. B.A., Hendrix ; M.A., George 
Peabody College for Teachers ; Ed. D., Syracuse University. Dr. Camp has been teacher, 
principal, and superintendent of schools ; visiting lecturer at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Syracuse University, and Beading University In England ! Director of Guidance 
Services of the State of Arkansas ; and President of Southern State College, Arkansas. 
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iFACINC THE FACTS ABOUT WOMEN’S LIVES TODAY 

Mary Dutlin Keyserling* 

Director, Women? 8 Bureau 
V,S„ Department of Labor 

It is an especial great pleasure to extend my warmest words of wel- 
come to each one of you. W^e have looked forward most eagerly to this 
occasion^, which brings together this impressive group of leaders in 
the fields of counseling and of general education, representatives of 
our State Commissions on the Status of Women, of leading national 
organizations, and of agencies of Government — ^Federal and State. 
We are united by our important common interest in the enlargement 
of opportunities to all to realize their potentials and to contribute to the 
maximum of their capabilities. We want to see open to everyone the 
fullest opportimity for education and training, opportunity to find 
and use skilhwell, opportunity to live a rewarding life. Our special 
concern today is how, through more effective counseling we can help 
an ever-growing number of our young girls and women achieve these 
essential goals of a democratic society. 

This is a most appropriate time for such a meeting as this. We 
find ourselves in a period of national reappraisal. In the briefest span 
of years we have seen mankind triumph over space and time and 
matter. We have harnessed the energy of the atom; we orbit the 
globe in hours; we are preparing for a landi^'g on the moon; a rocket 
now is oh its way to Mars. We have ach:Viv d spectacularly in the 
realm of what heretofore has been the imp it le. We are now de- 
termined to face up to the challenge of our everyday problems with 
the same sense of urgency and commitment knowing that, if we do, 
we have the capacity here in the United States to provide a good life 
for all our people and in our time. 

This is the essence of the President’s messages spurring us on to 
further efforts to build the Great Society throuj?;h the improvement 
of health, education, and housing, the lifting of living standards, the 

•B.A., Barnard College; graduate work at the London School of Bconomlca, University 
of London, ^rs. Keyaerllng boa been : Member of tho Bconomlca and Statistics faculty of 
Sarah Lawrence College; Qeneral Secretary of the National Consumers League for Pair 
Labor Standards; Assodate Director of the Conference on Bconomlc Progress; and 
Consulting Bconomlst 
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conquest of prejudice and insecurity, as well as many other means 
now being spelled out with vigor and clarity. All these programs 
are part of a single aim — ^the full, productive, and creative use of our 

Nation’s resources. , 

Our womanpower is one of our country’s greatest resources. It is 
being used more fully and more creatively than ever before — ^in the 
home, in the community, and on the jdb. Yet those of us who work 
with women and are concerned w^+h their education and training are 
all too aware that we are still a long way from satisfactory realization 
of women’s potential contribution. 

This was given clear recognition by the Commission on the Status 
of Wojnen, appointed by President Kennedy, in its Report, ATnerioa/n 
Women^ presented to him nearly a year and a half ago. I am sure 
that most if not all of you have road this extremely constructive and 
challenging document. All those who played a part in this under- 
taking were keenly aware of the importance of the comprehensive 
review of women’s changing role in our society, of the ba/iners still 
blocking equality of opportunity, of needs relating to so many aspects 
of American life. They knew the Commission’s work would have a 
major impact, but few anticipated how much would soon be set in 
motion by it in the way of new gains on the national. State, and local 
levels. It was with some confidence that we wrote a few months ago, 
in a Progress Report summarizing the achievements won for women 
within a year after the Commission’s report was issued : 

No year since passage of the Nineteenth Amendment in 1920 
can ?^e compared to the period October 1963 to October 1964, 
in terms of new opportunities offered to women. 

The task so well started by the President’s Commission has since 
been taken up at the State level by 39 Governors’ Commissions on 
the Status of Women, and they are doing a remarkably good job. 
Literally thousands of people serving as members of the State com- 
missions, as committee members, and as consultants are involved in 
factfinding, formulating recommendations, and drafting reports. 

The work of State commissions in the fields of education and coun- 
seling, about which you will hear this evening, will have particularly, 
far-reaching influence. It will do much to stimulate people through- 
out the country to face ap far more realistically to the rapidly chang- 
ing role of women and to the challenges this presents to all our educa- 
tional mstitutions. 

One of the most significant changes in the life of women is the 
increase in their average expectation of life. The girl baby bom 60 
years ago in the United States could expect, on the average, to live 
only a little more than 50 years. For the girl baby bom today, the 
average expectation of life is close to 75 yeai’s. And the faetors that 
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have extended the averagfiiilifes^h 'hstv^^ reduced the incidence of 
d^ase and given women greater vitality for the fuller enjoyment of 
their added years. 

Women are marrying young today, half of them before they are 20. 
More women marry now at 18 than at any other age. They bear their 
children younger; half of them have borne their last child by the time 
they are 30. 

Technological advance has given women new freedom — simplifying 
the task of housekeeping, taking more and more chores out of the home, 
and leaving behind those that are easier to do. 

By the time a large majority of women reach their midthirties, their 
cliildren are launched at school and they can realistically anticipate at 
least another 30 or 35 years of active life which they will want filled 
with rewarding experience. Is it any wonder so many of them have 
been searching for new roles beyond the hom_e ? 

Improvement in educational opportunities has equipped women 
for new and larger roles. Last year about a million girls graduated 
from high school — a number equivalent to 73 percent of our 17-year- 
old girls. The percentage of those who enjoy this educational ad- 
vantage is more than 10 times larger than it was at the turn of the 
century. The number of women enrolled in college has risen at nearly 
the same rate — from 3 per 100 girls aged 18 to 21 years in 1900 to 30 
per 100 in 1963. 

We must see these changes, too, in their larger social and economic 
setting. Our living standards have improved more rapidly over the 
course of recent decades than at any time in history. Since the turn 
of the century, the standard of living of the average American family 
has tripled, measured in dollars of constant purchasing power, and 
it has more than doubled in the course of the past 30 years alone. 

What is heartening is tha-t our higher average living standards rep- 
resent gains not just for those in the upper income ranges. Gains have 
been made all along the income line. In the mid-1930’s about two-, 
thirds of our families had incomes under $3,000 measured in dollars 
with today’s purchasing power. Last year the proportion was down 
to less than one-fifth. We may rightly ask: “When have so many 
ever before made comparable gains in so short a period of time?” 

This accomplishment hasn’t just happened. It has resulted from 
greater mastery in science and in the application of new technology. 
Even more has it resulted as an expression of man’s active concern 
for his fellow man— his search for ways to get at the root causes of 
poverty and to devise means for channeling economic resources in such 
a way aS to lift those at the bottom while bettering the living stand- 
ards of those in every walk of life. , It is this search for economic 
achievement, guided by commitment to the tenets of - democracy and 



by respect for freedom and individual dignity, that has brought about 
extraordinary and heartwarming rewards. 

With these gains has come the enlargement of choice and of oppor- 
tunity for more and more - Americans. As expanding economy has 
provided jobs for ever increasing numbers. Approximately Y4 mil- 
lion Americans are in the civilian labor force today, and 35 percent 
of them are women. 

The number of women gainfully employed has almost doubled 
since before World War II. Of all women aged 18 to 64, 45 percent 
are now in jobs or actively seeking them. Over 32 million women-^— 
or about half of all women 14 years and over— worked" at some time 
last year. 

The woman at work today is nearly 10 years older, on. the average, 
than was the woman at work 25 years ago. Only about one out of 
five women in the labor force has not married. 

Before World War II, it was the younger and the unmarried woman 
who was most likely to seek gainful employment. Nearly half of all 
women aged 18 to 24 years were at work, but after marriage there 
was a rapid exodus from the labor force and the proportion of those 
with jobs dimhiished rapidly in each succeeding age group. 

In 1940, by the time a woman reached the age of 45 to 54 years the 
chance of her being in the labor force was less than 1 out of 4. 

Today’s picture is very different. Despite the fact that the number 
of women in the labor force is now almost twice as large as ‘in 1940, 
it is interesting to note that there has been very little increase in the 
number of younger women workers. The increase in the number of 
those aged 18 to 34 years at work has only kept pace with the growth 
of their number in the population. It is women in their middle years, 
whose family responsibilities have tapered off, who have been increas- 
ingly looking for jobs. 

Between 1940 and 1964, the number of women aged 35 to 44 years 
in the labor force more than doubled ; the number aged 45 to 54 years 
more than tripled ; and the number aged 55 to 64 years has increased 
more than 31/^ times. 

Today the woman 45 to 54 years old is more than twice as likely to 
be in paid employment as she was before World War II. In fact, 
more than half of our women in this age bracket are in today’s labor 
force. It is in this middle period of a woman’s life that she is most 
likely to be at work. 

The reasons why so many older married women are returning to 
work are varied. They may do so to help finance their children’s 
education, to help purchase the family home, to improve financial 
security against old age. Some, of course, work for self-fulfillment, 
to use their skills, to make a contribution to society. And some return 
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because of economic necessity.’ ’‘‘Fitti lbilliott^ w separated, or 

divorced women are in the labor force. And of the married women 
who work, a quarter have husbands whoso incomes are less than $3,000 
a year; another quarter have husbands with incomes between $3,000 
and $5,000 a year. 

The higher the education of a woman, the more likely she is to be 
employed. Among those aged 18 to 64 years who have less than 8 years 
of schooling, 34 percent are in the labor force. The percentage rises 
to 38 percent for those who have finished grammar school, to 45 per- 
cent for those who have completed high school, to 58 percent for 
college graduates, and to 74 percent for those who have had 5 or more 
years of higher education. 

It is quite extraordinary to see the extent to which education is 
now propelling women in their middle years into the labor force. 
Today, 53 percent of our high school graduates aged 45 to 54 years 
ar6 in the labor force. Among those who have completed 4 years of 
college, 68 percent have jobs. Among women in this age bracket who 
have had the advantage of 5 or more years of higher education, 86 
percent are gainfully employed and, interestingly enough, the per- 
centage is even a little higher for those aged 55 to 64 years with this 
educational privilege. (We must recall, however, as we note these very 
high labor-force participation rates that, despite widening educational 
advantages, only about 7 percent of all our women 25 years of age and 
over are college graduates.) 

.When one adds to the proportion of women in paid empiojmaent 
those engaged in volunteer services in the community and with a real 
sense of responsibility and commitment, it is clear that a large majority 
of our mature women are in the true sense of the word “at work.” 
Sound counseling to help find skills, to set higher sights, to move 
toward effective training and experience is thus imperative for a very 
large ma j ority of our young women. It may well be the key to reward- 
ing work experience, whether the job is paid or um-emunerated. 

Not only are women in the world of work in increasing numbers 
and to stay ; it seems likely that the rate at which they will enter the 
labor force will continue to increase. 

A recent forecast of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor suggests that almost half of the people added to the 
labor force from 1964 to 1970 may be women. This assumes a 17- 
percent increase in the number of women Compared with a 9-percent 
increase in the number of men during the 6-year period. 

Looking ahead, we don’t anticipate any significant increase in job 
holding .among younger ■ married women. Childrearing for most is 
a full-time occupation^ Women with young children seem to prefer 
fairly generally not to work. Among families where theire are chil- 
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dren under 6 and -whereE ftnnual income is $10,000 or 

more, only 12 percent of the wives are in the labor force. In sharp 
contrast, where the husband’s income is less than $3,000 a year, the 
mother of young children is almost 2% times more likely to work; 29 
percent are in the labor force. They work in an urgent effort to try 
to make ends meet. Similarly, the likelihood that a mother who has 
children aged 6 to 17 years will work is twice as great where the 
income of the husband is under $3,000 than where the husband’s earn- 
ings exceed $10,000 a year. We expect that, as living standards rise, 
the hard economic compulsions wliich now make work a necessity for 
so many disadvantaged young mothers will lessen. But we expect to 
find older women at all income levels increaSi-igly interested in gain- 
ful employment. 

Labor Department estimates now suggest that by 1980, 60 percent 
of all women aged 45 to 54 will be in the labor force. This is prob- 
ably a conservative estimate. I would hazard the prediction that the 
percentage of college-educated middle-aged women at work, may well 
exceed 75 percenj;. We can say with confidence to every young woman 
with whom we meet, “There’s little doubt about it. The likelihood of 
a job in your future is very great/’ 

What kinds of jobs are women holding now? Are they achieving 
greater exjuality of work opportunity? 

Today, despite the fact that there hasbeen a marked increase.in the 
number and variety of women’s occupational opportunities — ^women * 
are employed in every one of the 479 individual occupations listed in 
the last census — ^women are still heavily concentrated in jobs- which 
have been traditionally theirs. 

Those of us interested in the training and counseling of , girls and 
women should bo:quitevX 5 oncemed,'I believe, with the fact that, despite 
the great increase in the munber of employed womenf^they^^are becom- . 
ing increasingly concentrated in the relatively less^ skilled, less re- 
warded, and less rewarding fields of work. Since 1947, -there has been 
an almost continuous decline in the percentage of all professional, 
technical, and kindred workers who are women. In contrast, women 
constitute a considerablylarger proportion of those in service and cler- 
ical jobs. In 1947, they. represented 44 percent of all service workers, 
excluding private-household employment; the percentage today is 54- 
percent. Similarly; over, the same period there has been an increase 
in their proportion in the clerical field from.60 to 70 percent. 

One measure of the relatively disadvantaged employment statua 
of women is obtained froorn a comparison of women’s and men’s earn- 
ings. Median wages and salaries of all employed men and women 
can’t properly be compared because so many more women work part 
finriA and more intermittently than men do. But, comparing the 
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median earnings of men and women employed full time and on a 
year-round basis, we find that in 1963 women received only 59 percent 
of what men were paid. What is more important, perhaps, than the 
wide gap itself is the fact that it has been widening over the past 25 
years in all eight of the major industrial groupings. 

Another measure of the underutilization of women’s actual and 
potential talent is that the proportion of women who are achieving 
higher positions remains distressingly small. Income is not an en- 
tirely satisfactory measure of top responsibility, but it is an appropri- 
ate gauge of recognition. Only about one-half of 1 percent of the 32 
million women who worked some time last year had money incomes of 
$10,000 or more; only 2.7 percent received $7,000 or more. 

That there is much underutilization of women’s skills at all levels is 
clear. This refleets many factors. 

Many restrictive hiring practices still persist based on old myths as 
to women’s capacities and performance. We have an important job 
to do just to combat prejudice and outmoded custom. There is evi- 
dence that discrimination against the employment of women in some 
fields is abating. 

The discontinuity in women’s employment is also a large factor in 
their relatively disadvantaged competitive position. This is especially 
true of the mature women reentering the labor force, xmless there has 
been active updating of knowledge and skills. 

And not to be minimized in the total picture is the attitude of many 
women themselves who think of work as a temporary expedient not 
to be trained for — ^who drift in, but nevertheless stay for extended 
periods of time. Many are not aware of the interesting estimate that, 
of aU women retiring at age 62, the average number of years of work- 
ing life comes to the impressive total of 33 years. Surprisingly 
enough, this is only 4 years less than the average years of working life 
of men retiring at that age. 

And one additional factor which may contribute to relative dis- 
advantage is' that women today are earning a smaller proportion of all 
higher degrees being granted than in earlier years. Nearly five times 
as many women now earn master’s or doctor’s degrees as earned them 
in 1930, but the number of men doing so has increased even more rap- 
idly. In consequei^ce, women’s share in the total has declined. 

Women obtained 40 percent of all master’s and other second level 
degrees in 1930 and only 31 percent in 1963. Similarly, while women 
earned 15 percent of all doctorates and equivalent degrees in 1930, by 
1963 their share had fallen to less than 11 percent. 

In an increasingly competitive world where greater and greater 
emphasis is being put on highly developed technical skills, such trends 
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as these have no doubt had a bearing on the smaller relative role played 
by women today in the professions. 

It was problems such as these that the President’s Commission on 
the Status of Women faced squarely. Its work has generated a new 
spirit of concern about remaining inequities — a new determination to 
eliminate them. Let me mention just a few of the gains made in con- 
sequence of the Commission’s work. 

Accepting a Commission recommendation, Congress enacted the 
Equal Pay Act. A provision barring all discrimination in employ- 
ment on the basis of sex was included in the Civil Rights Act, which 
became law last July. 

President Johnson has made the upgrading of women in the 
Federal service a major objective. Since January 1, 1964:, he has ap- 
pointed almost 100 women to top Government positions. In addition, 
the agencies have appointed or promoted more than 2,000 other women 
to jobs paying $10,000 or more a year. Said the President, “My whole 
aim in promoting women and picking out more women to serve in this 
Administration is to underline our profound belief that we can waste 
no talent, we can frustrate no creative power, we can neglect no skill 
in our search for an open and just and challenging society.” 

As a result of a Presidential directive, both hirings and promotions 
are being made by all Federal agencies on the basis of qualifications 
and merit alone, regardless of sex. All working women benefit from 
this showcase example of the Federal service. 

The U.S. Employment Service is doing much to encourage accept- 
ance and use of hiring specifications based exclusively on job per- 
formance factors by the very large number of employers who use the 

SBrvico* 

Much, m addition, is underway that will improve prospects for ^e 
future. There is the impressive expansion of opportunities for train- 
ing due to enactment of the Vocational Education Act and the Man- 
power Development and Training Act from which women benefit, 
proportionately, no less than men. There are heartening steps being 
taken under the Economic Opportunity Act to enlarge the employ- 
ability of our most disadvantaged, particularly our disadvantaged 
youth. There is the great widening of educational opportunities, 
thanks to the National Defense Education Act and to the new pro- 
grams for continuing education being developed by our schools and 
colleges. And, of course, the impressive work of the now 39 State 
commissions will make many major contributions. 

With all this, and much beside that might be mentioned, has come 
increased recognition as never before of the importance of counseling at 
every educational level. 
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We need more and better counseling if we are to help wage effective 
war against today’s acute dropout problem. What more serious prob- 
lem is there than the fact that about 800,000 young people aged 16 
to 21 years are out of work and out of school, and over half are girls? 

We need more and better counseling if a larger number of our young 
women are to be able to anticipate their life patterns more clearly 
than they do today, to see the need for a lifetime plan and for realistic 
preparation, and to see their education as a continuing, lifelong 
process., 

We are challenged as never before to help our young women see 
more realistically the diversity of roles they can play, to appreciate the 
ever growing importance of skill and training if they are to be effec- 
tive. How can we enlarge their own sense of worth and dignity, 
their appreciation of how much their contribution is needed, their 
determination to give of their best? How can we communicate to our 
young people the conviction that their world can be what they want 
to make it, that there are great goals to win? We must generate a 
new sense of the importance of participation at the highest l®vel of 
which they are capable and a zest for the acceptance of responsibility. 

The role of counselors takes on new importance in our changing 
times. Their work has never had greater significance. Never have 
the stakes been so high or so challenging in the excellence of the job 
they must do. 




COUNSELING TODAY’S GIRLS FOR TOMORROW’S 

WOMANHOOD 

Dr. Esther M, Westervelt* 

Assistant Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 



In earlier times tradition determined the life plans of most youths 
and made most of the decisions for adults. When, occasionally , adults 
were faced with alternatives whose implications seemed uncl^r, con- 
sultation with a seer, an oracle, or a council of elders decided the 
matter. Today, as we strive for^a future which promises to bear no 
resemblance to any past known to human beings, tradition and divine 
piophecy no longer avail us. But men still believe that some si^ 
perior sagacity can skillfully guide the course of human lives and 
human affairs and still seek such sagacity; hence, m our complex 
society, the^^ecialist has replaced the seer. What the Delphic Oracle 
was to Athens, countless commissions, councils, and committees of 
specialists are to Washington, London, Paris, and Moscow. 

To recognize that the growth of guidance and counseling m oi^ 
schools is one manifestation of the contemporary faith in the expert 
should instill a healthy humility in all of us who work in that field. 
There is a current public expectation that guidance and counseling 
will undertake a significant share of the function onw served by the 
traditions of families, social classes, and communities in the education 
of youth— that of revealing to young people the paths that lead to 

participant adulthood. 

Fortunately the counselor, unlike the spokesman for traoWion, w 
not expected to choose the paths young people must follow. He murt 
instead help the young person to effectively discharge this responsi- 
bility for himself by helping him to see the many paths to the ftiture 
and the numerous crossroads along them at which choices which may 
permanently alter the extent and quality of participation in adult 
society must be made, and by helping the individual young person to 
know himself well enough to make appropnate choices. 

In other words, the ultimate aims of the school counselor are those 
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of our educational system, whicli are those defined by the values of a 
democratic society — self-realization for each individual through social 
participation and the fullest possible benefit to the society from all 
individual’ talents. 

Statements of lofty social purpose like the foregoing always stress 
the collective pronoun, and this is the knife that is hidden in the 
flowers. Words like “each” and “all” encompass a bewildering va- 
riety of differences when they are transposed into the living human 
beings with whom every practitioner, including the school counselor, 
must work. To dwell on this is to labor the painfully obvious, as 
every counselor knows. 

There is, however, one difference that is more taken for granted 
than taken into consideration in counseling — the difference between 
girls and boys. Yet there is probably no difference which presents 
more unresolved problems for the counselor of girls and none which, if 
improperly understood, has more sweeping and disastrous implications 
for the future. Girls are half of any given generation, and they must 
live and work together with boys in the world of tomorrow — a world 
which will inherit from us unsolved problems too vast and too terri- 
fying to be the burden of only half its population. Girls must be 
prepared to carry their share of this burden, but the life patterns 
through which they can discharge their responsibilities are necessarily 
different from those of boys and also very different from the life pat- 
terns of women who have gone before them. 

The diflSculties of helping girls prepare for an adult life which will 
tap the fullest potentialities of their womanhood can hardly be over- 
estimated, chiefly because we have for so long been unwilling to face 
squarely the magnitude of the changes which have occurred in 
women’s lives, changes which seem to run directly counter to cherished 
stereotypes of the “feminine role.” 

To face squarely the facts of women’s lives today — ^facts such as 
those Mrs. Keyserling has so cogently presented — is to become sensi- 
tized to them. Now there is, as Edward Weston remarked in another 
context, a difference between being sensitive and being sensitized. 
School counseling relies heavily on “sensitive” counseling — that is, on 
the ability to understand, respond to, and help the counselor under- 
stand the centi^al content and the implications of the counselee’s com- 
munications. But what the counselor understands and can respond to 
depends upon the hypotheses which he always develops about the coun- 
selee and the counselee’s situation. These hypotheses are grounded 
in assumptions, and the assumptions are grounded in knowledge — or 
lack of it. To be sensitized is to possess all possible relevant knowledge 
about the counselee and the counselee’s situation, and full sensitivity 
in counseling depends upon being thus sensitized. 
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The facts about women’s employment, education, and family re- 
sponsibilities which Mrs, Keyserling has put before you are dramatic- 
dramatic because they are stark truth. Yet a great deal of the guid- 
ance of girls today proceeds as if these facts were the drama of the 
lives of a few women rather than the truth of the lives of many, or as 
if they were a fleeting phenomenon — almost a mirage— which has 
suddenly appeared for no good reason and will disapjpear in the same 
way. But these facts have not begun to characterize women’s lives 
suddenly, nor are they, historically speaking, surprising. My task is 
to explore with you the historical and social context out of which they 
emerged and to discuss their implications for goals and practice in the 
guidance and couiiseling of gix'ls. 

Tn undertaking this, it may seem to you that I place undue emphasis 
on vocation in women’s lives, and since I shall indeed emphasize vo- 
cation it is important that I define my use of the term at the outset. 
To me, vocation is an intimate and perdurable commitment to a 
socially and psychologically significant sphere of activity. By defi- 
nition it is a persistent, not a discontinuous, part of life, although, 
particularly for a woman, it may absorb a greater amount of time and 
energy at one time of life than at another. Its forms of outward 
expression may vary, but it remains vocation as long as it is a true 
expression of self and a sharing of self, through skills iind talents, 
with one’s society. Earning money has nothing to do with my defini- 
tion of vocation. We tend to forget that there was a time when only 
men of leisure were free to pursue a vocation ; now, as the Twentieth 
Century Fund’s study disclosed,^ we are more apt to think of leisure 
as a time to be filled with mere activity, and thus of work done volun- 
tarily and not for pay as avocational. 

Very often talk of vocation in women’s lives gets confused, in the 
mind of the listener, with issues of women’s rights. Since vocation is 
social participation, and since social rights cannot exi^ without social 
participation, the confusion is understandable, but it is based on a 
false premise. Women’s rights and women’s social and economic 
participation are not corollaries one of the other, as is amply demon- 
strated by history. Many societies which were heavily dependent upon 
the economic and social contributions of women gave women no rights 
at all. Furthermore, the historical course of women’s rights has not 
followed an evolutionary pattern; women in ancient Babylonia had 
more rights than women in late 19th century England and America. 
In terms of legal rights, women in America are today among the mo^ 
privileged in the world; if they do not fully exercise those rights, it 

1 De Oraila Sebastian. Of Time, Work and Leiture, Garden City, New' York; Double- 
day Anchor Hooka, 19S4. 
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is because the extent and quality of their Social and economic partici- 
pation neither justify nor facilitate such an exercise. 

I believe that as counselors we should be primarily concerned not 
with status and “rights” as such but with providing opportunities 
which will lead to the kind of social participation in which status and 
“rights” are, in a democracy, inherent. We can most effectively pro- 
vide such opportunities for the girls with whom we counsel by under- 
standing and working with the forces which have created but at the 
same time distorted our perceptions of these opportunities. 

Wliat Mrs. Keyserling has gi'aphically depicted is the outcome of 
a revolution in women’s lives. When a hurricane passes over a tropic 
sea, islands far from the eye of the storm feel its force, sometimes days 
after the storm has passed. In quiet harbors rough seas tear boats 
from their moorings and strew the debris of the ocean floor on the 
beaches sparkling in the sun. So it is with revolutions. The turbu- 
lent waves of change wrought by revolution roll inexorably into lives 
of people far removed in time or space from the original maelstrom. 

Revolutions resemble hurricanes in another respect; they tend to 
occur in clusters, because the conditions which generate them are not 
isolated phenomena but prevail rather generally over a given area at 
a given time, and because a change in one part of a social structure 
induces change throf^ghout. The revolution in women’s lives is only 
one of a constellation of revolutions which have taken place in the 
Western World during the past 200 years (and, during this century, 
all over the earth) . There have been revolutions in conceptions of the 
social, economic, and political rights of individuals; in the means of 
producing goods ; in the kinds of services available to people and in 
the methods ■‘'or providing such services ; in systems of transportation ; 
and in avenues of communication. 

The Shorter Oxford defines “revolution” as “a great change.” A 
revolution is a great change, whether it is a calculated enterprise, of 
relatively short duration, marked l)y tumult and violence, such as the 
French Revolution, the American Revolution, or the Russian Revolu- 
tion, or whether it is the fortuitous consequence of peaceful invention 
and innovation. The consequences of revolutions are frequently pain- 
ful for human beings because human societies resist change, even while 
they create it. The wave of the future always forms a perilous riptide 
because it meets the current of the past head on. 

The force of this riptide is demonstrated by the speed with which 
reaction follows violent political revolutions. Eleven years after 
Louis XIV died imder the guillotine Napoleon was crowned hereditary 
Emperor of the French in the name, of course, of the Glorious Revo- 
lution. Lenin arrived at the Finland Station in Petrograd on April 



16, 1916; from offices which overlook his tomh, Brezhnev and Ko^gin 
have restored the profit motive to political respectability. 

The resistance to revolutions generated by quiet invention and inno- 
vation in economic and social life is equally strong, if not always as 
dramatically evident. Ogburn named this phenomenon cultural lag) 
but the term perhaps understates the dynamic force of cultural resis- 
tance to change. The effect is one of lag, but a most important process 
from which this effect stems is the socialization and education of the 
young. In a country as committed to change and “progress” as ours, 
we are apt to forget that a basie function of socialization and educa- 
tion of the young in any culture is to conserve and maintain existing 
cultural values. Patterns of socialization and education are ^aj^d 
by values which are deeply rooted in long-cherished norms of social 
behavior and these patterns; therefore, tend to respond slowly to 
changes in social structures, most especially to changes which seem 
to encourage behavior in apparent conflict with behavioral norms so 
old that they are valued for their own sake. 

It is for this reason that for some time now the socialization and 
education of girls has been preparing most of them for a world that 
has, in the United States and in many other parts of the world, ceased 
to exist. Many of the adults who significantly influence girls and 
boys — parents, teachers, counselors — are - inadvertently encouraging 
girls and the boys they will marry to ignore the facts of \yomen’s lives 
in a postrevolutionary world or to fantasy that, in their individual 

lives, they can turn back the tide of history. 

This is necessarily the case because the most ancient and culturally 
universal human values are those associated with the family and with 
sex roles as these relate to the family. Furthermore, we still identify 
home with family (although it is no longer a place where a family can 
spend much of its time), and women with home, and, of late years, 
even a women’s capacity for love with her willingness to stay in the 
home. Caught in the riptide created by the seeming conflict between 
an ancient cluster of family-related values and the social and economic 
forces which are impelling women out of the home, we strive to stay 
afloat by moving backward rather than forward. 

The confusion and conflict which, as counselors, we feel when we 
attempt to implement our conviction that today’s girls can find a fuller 
womanhood in tomorrow’s world is not surprising. Our own atti- 
tudes have been molded by the circumstances of the point in lime when 
-we were children and by idiosyncratic circumstances of family roles 

and childrearing. , . i -i 

Those of us who were children or early adolescents durmg the depres- 
sion years of the 1930’s when employment was scarce and relatively 
few married women found work (except the poor, among whom mar-^ 




ried women were more apt to be at work than married men) may have 
acquired the attitude that married women belong at home and that 
they should not “take jobs away from men”; in other words, we may 
harbor an assumption that the labor force exists to provide jobs rather 
than goods and services. Those of us who were children or early 
adolescents in the first half of the 1940’s when many married women 
were in the labor force and when the labor force was desperately 
struggling to provide needed goods and sei-vices may take the employ- 
ment of ma,med women very much for granted and regard the labor 
force as primarily a means of production. Or, if our mother was 
vastly overworked trying to hold down a job and keep a home going 
while our father was away in the armed services, we may feel that paid 
employment is too great a burden for the married woman. 

Particular family circumstances affect our outlook in other ways. 
Sons and daughters of a mother who was actively and happily en- 
gaged in work outside the home are probably much more apt to view 
such participation as an integral part of a woman’s life than are those 
of mothers who emphasized and glorified the homemaker’s role. Need- 
less to sy, fathers’ attitudes towards the work of mothers are also 
very critical factors. 

There are, however, other forces less idiosyncratic in nature, less 
visible, and much older, historically speaking, which affect all of our 
attitudes. These I touched upon above, but it is necessary to examine 
them in slightly more detail, however superficial such an examination 
must be in the time available. These forces are the metadimensions 
of the paradigm we must use to approach an understanding of the 
lives of women today — and tomorrow. 

The oldest and most persistent force molding women’s lives is the 
biological fact of maternity. This has inextricably entangled women’s 
work with the central human concerns of marriage, motherhood, and 
the relation between the sexes— and, of these tliree, motherhood is 
primary. Maternity as a nuiiuring and protective function is more 
than panhuman; it exists throughout most of the sentient animal 
world. It requires shelter and, at least for a brief period of time, close 
contact between mother and child ; the vixen hides in her den with her 
pups, and wild horses travel with mares and foals in the middle of the 
band. The family is older than homo sapiens,' as a nurturant de- 
vice it exists among certain mammals and the higher subhuman pri- 
mat^.^' The family was also the incubator of and the first model for 
civilization ; Lewis Mumford has pointed out that neolithic villages 
were essentially maternal enclosures for the care and protection of the 
young and weak.® Division of labor between the sexes, varied as has 

*'Carrighar, Sally. Wild Heritage, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1965. 
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been its patterns, always bears some relation to the fact of maternity. 
Cultures vary in the extent to which they emphasize and idealize 
woman’s maternal activities but, in all, motherhood is a social role as 
well as a biological circumstance. 

The Gusii women in Kenya till the fields while their older daughters 
watch over the younger children, but they are within sound of their 
children’s voices. In other primitive cultures care of young children 
is delegated almost entirely to the aged and to older siblings, and in. 
still others it is exclusively the domain of the motheis. But in all, 
whatever may be the mother’s other work roles, she is never physically 
far distant from her children; her work is directly connected with the 
maintenance of the home or the communal enclosure and the children 
within it; and motherhood is a primary dimension of her social 
identity. 

In certain more complex cultures, of which our is clearly one, 
motherhood had been zealously idealized. We can better understand 
the time and money spent in recent years on research on the relation 
of maternal employment to child development (as if a simple rela- 
tionship could possibly exist between two such complicated variables) 
if we consider it in the light of our cultural heritage, of which this 
eulogy of an 18th century New England widower to his dead wife is 
a part: 

. . . she would sometimes say to me that bearing, tending and 
burying children was hard work, and that she had done a great 
deal of it for one of her age (she had six children, whereof she 
buried four and died in the 24th year of her age) yet would say it 
was the work she was made for, and what God in His Providence 
had called her to, and she could freely do it all for Him.^ 

We would not find this sentiment echoed very widely today, but 
one of the biological facets of maternity is its psychodynamics in 
women. Kesearch has tended in recent years to concentrate on the 
infant’s need for mothering, a need which is clearly established, and 
has left to the sentimentalists an interest in women’s need to “mother.” 
Yet studies of the kibbutzim in Israel, for example, have found that 
a basic cause of unrest among the women there, who are so proud of 
being daughters of the 20th century, is too little opportunity to be 
with their children.® (As you doubtless know, in the kibbutzim 
children and their parents live apart and visit each other only for 
about 2 hours each day. ) 

The functional necessities of biology and social structures have an 
interrelationship with the moral values associated with motherhood 

* Calhoun, Arthur W. A Social History of the American Family, Volume I, “Colonial 
Period,’’ New York : Barnes and Noble, 1917. 
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and, throng‘d it, with marriage and the, relationship between the sexes— 
an interrelationship too complex to explore here. The essential point 
is that these values are deeply rooted in biology and in human and 
even prehuman history. Wlien changed circumstances appear to 
threaten them, we tend to turn our back on the circumstances and re- 
treat in fantasy to a never-never land of values divorced from facts : 
witness the stories in the popular women’s magazines. 

The second major force with which we must cope seems, in our time, 
to run counter to the first. As was implied before, only a part of 
women’s traditional and essential contribution to human society is 
work directly connected with motherhood. The gainful employment 
of women in a variety of occupations is, historically and cross-cultur- 
ally speaking, nothing new. Only in the past century, in a few parts 
of the world, has it become possible for average women to be not gain- 
fully employed. .TSTot gainful employment, but the lack of it, is the 
novelty in the lives of women today. 

In primitive societies women have always worked at potterymaking, 
basketweaving, comgrinding, woodgathering, the cultivation of crops, 
or whatever the techniques, economy and sex division of labor in a 
given society dictated, in order that they and their families could 
share in the society’s goods and services. In more complex pre-indus- 
trial societies women carried a large (often a major) share of the 
responsibility for the operation of the home as an economic unit of 
production of goods and services for family use and for market. The 
Puritans jailed idle women in order that they “be put to work for a 
living” ; am^ng the Huguenots of South Carolina “men and their wives 
worked together in felling trees, building houses, making fences, and 
grubbing up their grounds . . . and afterwards continued their 
labors at the whipsaw.” 

Furthermore, women have always engaged in a wide variety of occu- 
pations, but in different ones in different societies and at different 
times. Although the division of work roles by sex is a cultural 
universal, there has been no universal cross-cultural pattern of such 
division. In Bohemia cigars were generally made by women, but when 
the Bohemians came to America in the 19th century, American cigar- 
makers were men and resented and resisted the entry of the Bohemian 
women into the industry. Women printers are rare in America today, 
but in colonial America they were not at all unusual. Advertisements 
published in the New England colonies from 1720 to 1800 show that 
women were teachers, embroiderers, jellymakers, cooks, waxworkers, 
japanners, mantuamakers; dealers in crockei^, musical instruments, 
hardware, farm products, groceries, drugs, wines, and spirits. Haw- 
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